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In view of the increasing desire of 
affiliated societies to advertise their pro- 
ductions in Drama, special rates have 
been arranged, which may be had on 
application to the Editor. 


a 


Over 600 societies are now affiliated to 
the League. Thus the advertisement 
pages also provide a unique opportunity 
to amateur play-producing societies who 
wish to exchange, hire or dispose ol 


scenery, costumes or properties. 


























STAGE LIGHTING 
for 
‘LITTLE’ THEATRES 


By C. HAROLD RIDGE, A.R.S.M.,D.1.C., ete 
With a Foreword by 
BASIL DEAN 


and an Introduction by TERENCE GRAY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. met. (Postage 6d.) 
With many illustrations, plans and diagrams. 


and those interested in the Art of the 

Theatre, in whose hands the future of 
the Drama lies. The technique of stage- 
lighting is dealt with in non-technical lan- 
guage, so that anybody may understand it. 
With a number of excellent diagrams to 
illustrate his schemes for attaining the 
maximum effect with the minimum of expense 


A BOOK written to help all amateurs 


This book is very welcome, especially as it is 
the first of its kind... is sure to be appreciated by 
the theatre electrician.’’—Electricity. 


— from ——_—_—_ 
W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd. 


CAMBRIDGE :: And of all Booksellers 








AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 
OF THE ART OF THE THEATR 


ESSENTIAL TO ALL STUDENTS OF THE DRA 
AND THE THEATRE 
VotuME XI COMMENCED JANuaRy, 1925. 
Annual Subscription, post free: 
Popular Edition, 10/-; Fine Paper Edition, 20/ 


Single Copy 2/6 


rHE JULY NUMBER CONTAINED A REPRODUCTION 

IN FORTY FULL-PAGE PLATES OF THE CE 

BRATED 18th cities: ye -AN OF PARIS KNO 
A 


PLAN DE TURGOT 


With many notes on points of interest for Theatre student 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER CONTAIN 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY MAX BEERBOHM, GORDON 
CRAIG, JOHN MASEFIELD, ALLARDYCE NICOL 
BARRETT H. CLARK, AND OTHERS. 7 

THE LONDON ‘“ OBSERVER ” CALLS “ TH 
MASK ” ‘‘ THE BEST THEATRICAL MAG 
ZINE IN THE WORLD.” : 

THE “ REFEREE.” 

“A RICH BUDGET CRAMMED FULL OF LI¥ 
THEATRICAL !DEAS, WITH SOMETHING BRI 
LIANT ON EVERY PAGE.” September 23, If 
“ THE ERA.” ; 

“ EXQUISITELY PRINTED ...AS PROVOCA 
AND SEARCHING AS EVER. 


Order through any Bookseller, or from: 


THE MASK PUBLISHERS, 
BOX 444, FLORENCE, ITAL! 


Prospectus on request 





























THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 


of Bath have a large number of 


Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Medizval, Shakesp 
Eighteenth Century and Fantastic, which they 
be glad to loan to members of the British Dr 
League ONLY at five shillings each and 
according to estimate. 


Application for loan of these dresses should be made it 
first instance to the Hon. Sec. ef the Drama League, 10 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.3. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF NOVEMBER 


According to S. R. Littlewood 


HIS November 
busier than 
more so 
which 


has been at least 
the 


last 


since 
than that of 
launched the 
fashion of young naughtiness with the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ The Vortex ” at the Everyman. 
On looking through my list of sixty-four 
new plays and revivals during the month in 
London and the provinces, I am impressed 
with evidences that youth is still young in 
the theatre. It is, however, beginning to 
fall into line, very much along the trail that 
some of us were blazing in earlier days. 
Our hopefuls are less impatient to start sup- 
posedly new moralities and more reconciled 
to learning the art of the theatre. In Lon- 
don they have been flocking this November 
to find out what Shaw can teach them at 
the Regent, Shakespeare at the Old Vic, 
Tchekov at the Little and the Ibsen of half 
acentury ago in the ‘‘ Doll’s House ” re- 
vival at the Playhouse 

The most important event has been, of 
course, Mr. Granville-Barker’s return with 
the revival of ‘‘ The Madras House ” at the 
Ambassadors’. It would be hardly fair to 
call this the ‘‘ best play ” of a month—or 
decade—to which it does not belong. It 
still dates clearly enough to the ‘ 
sion-plays ” of fifteen 
“Getting Married” as its Shavian twin, 
and Nora herself as ancestress. I did not 
very much care for ‘‘ The Madras House ” 
then. I do not now, though its always 
clever dialogue is the cleverer for revision. 
Its faults are those of its type and charac- 
ters; and sex-valetudinarians tend to be- 
come bores, like other kinds. But there are 
moments in ‘‘ The Madras House ” which 
Show that Granville-Barker was mastering 
intimate production at a time when few of 


Wwar- 
year, 


any 


discus- 


years ago, with 


now-fading 


us had heard of Stanislavski, and when 
Tehekov could not fill a London theatre for 
a single afternoon. 

For the best London arrival of the month 
my impulse would be altogether in favour 
of Sean O’Casey’s ‘‘ Juno and the Pay- 
cock.” It has been blamed as a comedy 
interrupted by tragic happenings that are 
out of tone with the rest. To.cme its very 
success in surviving this marks it as an 
achievement of genius, and makes it also 
an appealing and true reflection of the 
Ireland of ’22 upon the stage. I do not 
remember even Synge having inspired Miss 
Sara Allgood to art more beautiful than her 
acting as the ‘‘ Captain’s ” wife. Here is 
a using of the stage for expression which 
could be got in no other way. No book 
could tell us more, or nearly so much. 

Krom this point of view I should find fault 
with Miss Cicely Hamilton’s ‘‘ The Old 
\dam.”” Ingenious and enlightening as a 
parable, the idea at the back of it could be, 
I feel, much better exploited in a Wellsian 
novel. Save for a personal note in Mr. 
Charles Carson’s performance as Minister 
for War, the characters did not touch my 
emotions. Yet the authoress of ‘‘ The Child 
in Flanders ” should have known. What 
one misses for the stage is just that ‘Shuman 
factor " which gave the play its name when 
it was produced at Birmingham exactly a 
year ago. Then there is Mr. Knoblock’s 
‘© Lullaby ”"—but we were talking only of 
the ‘‘ best plays.” I should prefer to in- 
clude some of those promising outside 
such as Ewan Agnew’s ‘‘ The 
Shingling of Jupiter,” and Laura Wildig’s 
‘*Punchinello,” both at Kew. Of ‘‘ Zephyr 
and Flora,”’ too—if Russian ballet can be 
counted play—I have most happy memories. 


things, 
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STAGE STUDIO SCENES 


By Winifred St. Clair 


‘6 HE MOON AND SIXPENCE.”’ 
No wonder Charley Strickland 
left man 
artistic nerve, his wife’s washed- 


home. To a with 
out expanse of arsenic green wal! paper with 
its very vile repeat, would have been ample 
but her the 
furniture—looked washed out too, possibly 


cause everything dress and 
owing to the pallid quality of the sunlight in 
that neighbourhood. Though strong enough 
to stream in at the window and compete 
with kinder 


had all the ghostly whiteness of the wintry 


if less natural cross lights, it 
moon. 

It was only when he stood at the easel, 
practising his rapidly developed art of figure 
that I began to wonder. I couldn't 
see his picture, but we were told it repre- 
woman. As he did without his 
model, I concluded he was working on the 


painting 


LY, 
sented a 


background and I speculated what he could 
He appeared to be blocking 
out the building sites for some new garden 
suburb. 


be doing to it. 


He put in some masterly strokes 
of one colour, some of them six inches long ; 
he used only one brush, and oh, how he did 
that round in the dirtiest 
corner of call a ‘* dirty 
When he had done, he wiped his 
painting and left 
brushes to dry hard. 
No disrespect to Mr. Henry Ainley, one 
of our finest modern actors, but I once saw 


stir hogshair 


what artists 


palette !”’ 


hands on _ his rag his 


a clever amateur at his easel in ‘* The 
Pigeon.’’ I wagered he was a painter. I 


was right. If he was not actually painting, 
he was creatively conscious of every brush- 
mark he put down. The stage painter who 
does not paint is in somewhat the position 
of the tiny, roguish boy who mimics Dada 
reading his newspaper with the paper up- 
le down. 

** CRISTILINDA.”—In Mr. Monckton 
Hoffe’s play at the Garrick, a young artist 
has painted a saint which even the experts 
take for a Lippo Lippi. Whether he did it 
o’ purpose is not clear. It is rather an im- 
portant point because to fake an old master 
neatly requires both application and _ skill. 
| had a friend who did it—at least she did 
the painting part, making early Italian 
pieces for a firm who supplied them to 


Si¢ 
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Americans. If thereby, she prevented any 
genuine old paintings from leaving Europe, 
I for one, don’t blame her. But—lI find jt 
hard to believe in Mr. Monckton’s Hoffe’s 
experts. A picture must be deliberately 
doctored to deceive even Americans; it mus* 
be dirtied and the panel mellowed. If it is 
on canvas, the weaving is the first thing 
an expert looks at. A really creditable fake 
is worked on to an old canvas, suitably 
prepared. , 

All this sets my pen scratching on the 
topic of studio general. 
Playwrights often make the most comical 
gaffes when they touch on the plastic 
arts—as how should they not, after all? 
Each art has its own particular language, 
growing out of its technique. As_ the 
‘** pro.’’ can tell an amateur at once by his 
tongue so the artist knows the layman by 
We know these stage artists; 
when the curtain goes up, we know what 
they will say; they have their vocabulary 
of well-worn terms and their little stock of 
half-understood ‘* Tints, propor- 
tions, harmony, symmetry, blending, shad- 


scenes in 


stage 


his lingo. 


tricks. 


’ 


ing, and swelling curves ’’—particularly 
curves. An artist scarcely mentions a curve 
from his cradle to his grave unless he is 


discussing geometry or the gyre of comets. 
A powerful draughtsman with a pure vision 


does not ‘‘ see ’’ in curves. If you ask me, 
‘* How do artists talk? ’’ my answer is, 
ce 


they don’t,” but so far as they do, artists, 


musicians, actors, seem temperamentally 


opposed to using the obvious word and de- 
light in borrowing terms from each other's 


mediums. The conductor speaks of ‘‘ ligh: 


and shade,’’ the painter talks of ‘‘ tone, 
rhythm and lyrical quality.’’ He will con- 
sent to mention ‘‘ modelling, building, pat- 
tern, scheme, breadth and detail, brush- 
work, drawing,’’ and occasionally ‘‘ com- 
position,’’ but ‘‘ symmetry and swelling 
curves ’’—no, nay ! 

The layman bungles it from ‘ Us 


Moderns ”’ back to that age of innocence, 
the nineteenth century. Ella Wheeler Wi- 
cox’s industrious artist worked at his pic- 
ture ‘* by day and by night! ’’ But perhaps 
he was a scene painter. 
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and 
foot in it 


In that dear old drama, ‘‘ Masks 
Faces,’” Charles Reade put his 
and Peg Woffington her face. To save the 
face of a poor painter, the kind-hearted 
actress her own countenance out of 
his bad portrait of her and inserts her pretty 
visage in the aperture, deceiving the critics 
—who of course find fault with the likeness. 

Peg cuts the canvas with a palette knife. 
This is a ludicrous gaffe. A palette knife is 
very blunt and very pliable, actually a kind 
of miniature Even with a sharp 
set tool, Peg could not have made a clean 


cuts 


trowel. 


cut with the canvas resting on the easel; 


it would have been a skilled feat with it 
lying flat. And the business of the real 
face appearing through the aperture is 
childish. It would not have deceived an 


animal. It is a very elementary conception 
of painting which imagines that it should 
look real. Even Shakespeare shows him- 
self a child of his rather child-like age in 
this one respect and it is only seven years 
and Faces ”’ 
by the Old Vic audience. 

Ibsen, in his strange last play, ‘f When 
We Dead Awaxen,”’ that «1 
sculptor, having finished a statue—that is, 
marble, 
mind and made a group of it, adding other 
figures to the finished work. This is utterly 
impossible. Ibsen was probably suffering 
from that common layman’s error, a con- 
fusion between the sculptor’s clay model 
and the marble which he chisels from it. 

This confusion between clay and marble 
—or clay and a plaster cast—is a rare pit- 
fall for the uninitiated. At the Little 
Theatre Grand Guignol, there was a grue- 
some horror in which an artist had murdered 
his wife and hidden her body in a block of 
plaster from which _ it 
chipped out. 

Now no artist could hope to avoid sus- 
picion—of insanity at least—if he introduced 
a block of plaster into his studio. The 
author appeared to be ignorant of the pro- 
cess of modelling in clay and then casting 
from the clay in plaster. The 


since ‘f Masks was accepted 


represents 


a single figure—in changed his 


1 
was” eventually 


murderer 


might have hidden the body in a block of 
unused clay but the clay would have to be 
kept damp otherwise it would begin to 
His plaster, if he had any, would be 
in the form of powder in a sack or bin. Tl: 
thing is impossible—unless he had repre- 


crack. 





STAGE STUDIO SCENES 


sented that the ‘‘ block ’ 


of plaster was 
itself a mould with a figure inside, which 
for some reason, he did not wish chipped 


out. 

Even Sir Arthur Conan Doyle trips up 
over plaster casts. In ‘‘ The Adventure of 
the Six Napoleons,” he tells us that a jewel 
was forced into the still soft plaster of a 
bust of the emperor which was standing on 
a bench to dry. Now a bust which was so 
soft that anything could be pushed into it 
would not turn out of the mould. The 
man might have bored a hole in the still 
damp plaster and afterwards repaired the 
damage, but that is not what Sir Arthur 
says he did. 

A clever young play- 
wright lately made his sculptor, rhapsodiz- 
ing (in the usual terms) over his statue of 
Galatea, which is ‘‘ covered with a cloth,’’ 
say that he had ‘‘ made her from a lump of 


Drama League 


clay,’’ though it is evident that she is meant 
to be the completed article. In 
the artist does not take a lump of clay and 
model it into human form. He first sets up 
a skeleton of iron or lead piping bent to the 
required position of trunk and limbs. Then, 
from his block of wet clay, he 
fuls and applies it in ever decreasing quan- 
the 
ness, modelling it with his fingers and his 
When he leaves it, he covers it with 
wet cloths to keep it in condition and even 


any Case 


takes hand- 


tities as work approaches complete- 


tools. 


sprays the clay. As the modelling grows 
more and more delicate, he 


the cloths to rest on it but supports them 


does not allow 
on a frame. 

The sculptor, of course, begins with a 
block of marble and chips away instead of 
building up. And woe betide him if he chips 
off a little too much. Mistakes cannot after- 
wards be rectified. 

Now for a_ parting shot at 
Moderns ’’—New Theatre Production- 
and then I have done as dear Mr. Zangwill 
would There young futurist 
whose painting of a donkey-cart was like 
unto a gondola with spider’s legs. His 
studio doors were painted blue (by himself, 
one instinctively supposes), and he was at 
work on the rather unfuturist subject of a 
mermai:!. 

He was long sighted and worked at a 
tremendous distance from his model. We 
could not what he was doing but the 


those 


“é 


Say. was a 


see 


— 
dé 





young actor went to work with his utensils 
very well and put in one or two horizontal 
strokes with one brushful of colour which 
must have had a very futurist effect. 

We could see the mermaid. Now if the: 
be anything particular about a mermaid 
after her fish tail, it is surely her long hair ? 
This young man’s model wore’ bobbed 
curls. She was sitting bolt upright, with 
her right side towards him, in her right 
hand a comb which appeared to have been 
brought from her dressing-room at the New 
Theatre. Both hands were near her 
shoulder so that he had them between him 
and her head. But lo, when he swung his 
canvas round, she was posed the other 
way! Her right side was still towards him 
but she was combing the left side of her 


THE THEATRE 


UDAPEST is” authoritative: the 
theatre of the whole country is the 
same. As long as we can remem- 
ber our theatres have been giving 

us French or Hungarian plays written in 
the French style which are technically 
simple, amusing, but psychologically super- 
ficial. The most famous dramatists of that 
epoch are Molnar and Lengyel, who are 
great play-exporters. 

But the people have a horror of this 
newer drama. A_ section patronizes the 
‘‘National Theatre’’ and enjoys the classical 
dramas there. The ‘‘ National Theatre,’’ 
under Alexander Hevesi, is a_ first-class 
Shakespearean theatre, which covers the 
whole fiel 


1 of stagecraft, from the old- 
fashioned style of Shakespeare production to 
Hamlet without decorations. The other 
section of the public have developed 
theatres as new, as. strong and = as 
varied in human interest as the most recent, 
most radical and most interesting reformed 
theatres in Central Europe. The modern 
foreign dramatists have made a_ breach. 
First of all comes the Renaissance Theatre 
under Arthur Bardos, which last season pro- 
duced Stringberg’s ‘*‘ Dance of Death ”’ in 
a remarkable manner, and has also pre- 
sented plays by Andreew, Kaiser, Géraldy. 
In the ‘*‘ Magyar Theatre ” there has been 
a production of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
** Saint Joan,’’ which interested us all. The 
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hair; the head was bowed and the hair was 
long. Incidentally, the canvas looked 
eighty years old and bore no traces of re. 
cent workmanship—let alone horizontal 
streaks of pure colour. Nor, by any theory 
of versatility, could it be supposed to hav 
been painted by the perpetrator of the gon- 
dola donkey-cart. To do the management 
justice, I believe I was the only member of 
the audience who noticed all this. I went 
on the last night. 

And the moral is that writers, producers, 
and actors, should go in boldly for what 
they know and not be ashamed to ask about 
what they don’t. 

And console themselves that Shakespeare 
himself was a little unsteady when he trod 
on studio ground. 


IN HUNGARY 


acting rose to excellence in the case of Gizi 
Bajor as Joan. At the end of the season 
‘* Peer Gynt ’’ was given. 

In the ** Viq Theatre ’’ the playgoer likes 
to hear Chekhov and Wilde. The _ well- 
made play, ‘‘ Les Noces d’ Argent,” by 
Paul Géraldy, was given with Varsanyi as 
an excellent ‘* mother.’’ In the Galsworth 
play, ‘‘ The Windows,”’ we feel the cooling 
and clear English air coming from the 
stage. The foreign dramas are all trans- 
lated into good Hungarian. 

The forerunners of the Hungarian 
dramatists are also at work to build the 
latest drama. Sigismund M06ricz_ is 
realist, the most notable characteristics of 
his work are, first, the village atmosphere, 
and, second, the complete freshness of his 
class-character studies. The village Cockne) 
is faithfully reproduced. Dezsé Szomory’s 
forte is the music of the language, his plays 
are symphonies, and in the words his art 
lives and moves and has its dramatic being. 
Béla Baldzs’s dramas are based on meta- 
physics. Lewis Birdé’s dramas have fairl) 
effective scenes and are written with 
strong social purpose. Ernest Szép, who 
strikes a lyrical note and several other 
young dramatists, are all worthy of atten- 
tion. We hope that in the near future this 
young generation will grow up as well as 
the hard economic situation permits. 


R. M. Fotty. 
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SCENERY AND COSTUMES BY E. PRAMPOLINI 
FOR THE MECHANICAL BALLET, ‘* THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF MACHINES,’’? PY SILVIO 
MIX. REPRODUCED, bY PERMISSION, FROM 
MR. HUNTLY CARTER’S BOOK ‘‘ THE NEW 
SPIRIT IN THE EUROPEAN THEATRE,”’ PUR- 
LISHED BY ERNEST BENN, LTD. 








THE THEATRE OF THE PAST 


A Causerie Conducted by Allardyce Nicoll 


R. EDWARD GORDON CRAIG, 
settled though he may be on the 
sunnier shores of Italy, is con- 
stantly making such ample gifts 
to the theatre designer and the student of 
the playhouse that he seems a constant pres- 
ence in our midst. Mr. Craig’s latest work, 
Books and Theatres (Dent, 7s. 6d. net), is a 
perfect treasure, for here Mr. Craig, the 
artist and enthusiast for the theatre, merges 
into Mr, Craig and enthusiast 


g, the scholar 
for old records, and old plans. 


old books 
There is nothing here that is hard and dry- 
as-dust, yet there is nothing that is not 
based on accurate, clear-eyed research. 
Something of an expansive leisure breathes 
from his volume, so that it is a delight to 
Amply illustrated 
with designs, many of which are novel, it 
deals with a variety of subjects, from ‘‘John 
Evelyn and the Theatre ’’ to Shakespeare’s 
‘* Tempest,” always informing, always sug- 


read and to linger over. 


gestive, always entertaining. 

Especially delightful is the chapter on 
‘* Books, Mules, Italy.’’ 
Narrating his out of 
the way 
something 


and Idleness in 
adventures in 
Mr. Craig 
to the bibliography of theatrical 
drawing attention to the 
the student of the theatre 
old) works on_ architecture 
and on ‘‘Prospettiva senza saperla.” 
‘* The Theatre of Sabbioneta is an excit- 
ing record of discovery, while seventeenth- 
century France and Italy seem to take life 
again as Mr. Craig retraces the steps of 


own 
book-stores, adds 
literature, 

value’ for 
ot several 


John Evelyn in his bygone tour of the 
Continent. 

The manner in which the author makes 
the past live, and at the same time con- 


nects it with the present, is excellently ex- 
emplified in the chapter on ‘* Candlelight, 
which takes its being from the record of a 
production of I] Sirio at the 
year 


Bologna in 

1733: 

‘“* The lights in the Malvezzi Theatre 
were sufficient. They were soft, 

well-placed, and reflected from the gold 


that was everywhere (on the dresses even) 


from the lustres and the looking- 
glasses, from the sparkling fans, and 
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from the thousands of spangles which in 
the evening found their way, in those 
days, on to everything and gave a glow 
and a sparkle against colour that was 
rich. 

The face stood out. 

Nowadays, by the use of too much 
light, we have probably forced the use of 
too much black in clothes, in woodwork, 
in carpets, in seats. and against all 
this our faces stand out, not as of old, 
but like dried white figs or like paper. 

It is quite necessary, all this glare in 
theatres, because there is a glare in the 
streets at night and a glare in our houses 
too. And, leaving these, we have to be 
met by a greater glare or we grow de- 
pressed. 

No art is used at all. . 

This is what I had to say 


ing.”’ 
ray 


anywhere. 
about light- 


But what Mr. Craig has to say about 
lighting to-day could not have been said 
had he not been busied with the theatre 
of the past, and we feel very grateful to 
him for this strikingly charming excursion 
into times which need not be in any way 
dead for us—when, at least, we have such a 
sprightly guide to direct and to encourage 
us. 





NOTES 
The performance of Heijermans’ play, ‘ The 
Good Hope,’ which was to have been given by 


the Queen’s Players on January 16 in aid of the 
Sadler's Wells Fund, will not take place, as in the 
opinion of Miss Christopher St. John, who holds 
the English rights, it ‘tis far too difficult a play for 
amateurs to perform without a very misleading 
impression of its merits being given.”’ 


Miss Charlotte Davies is to be congratulated on 
the excellent work of her pupils, a demonstration of 
which was given at the AZlion Hall on November 
14. The programme consisted of twenty-seven items 
of pleasantly-varied character. It is difficult to distin- 
guish individual performers when the standard was 
universally high, but special mention must be made 
of Miss Marguerite Truscott, who delivered Queen 
Elizabeth’s speech from Act IV ‘‘ Will Shakespeare ”’ 
with dignity and sincerity, and Miss Enid Morgan, 
who recited ‘* How the Whale got 
\ll Miss Davies’s pupils, however, bore witness to 
and with which they had _ been 
taught. 


care proficiency 
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Neither the Editor nor the Drama League as a whole 


accepts any responsibility for the opinions expressed 


in signed articles printed in this Journal, 


HE Drama League 
been able to give 


is glad to have 
M. ‘Gemier an 

opportunity to expound to us in 

London his plan for the establish- 
ment of a ‘‘ Universal Society of the 
Theatre,” he did to an_ interested 
audience assembled on Sunday, December 6, 
at the St. James’s Theatre. The import- 
ance of the occasion was marked by the 


as 


presence of the French Ambassador and 
many leaders of the English stage. Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson, seconded by 


Mr. Lewis Casson, expressed the thanks of 
the whole assembly for a singularly inspir- 
g lecture. 


The leading organizations of 
the English stage were represented at the 
meeting, so that M. Gémier and his friend 





M. Besnard, of the Société des Auteurs 
Dramatiques, may rest assured that the 
scheme will receive every consideration with 
i view to seeing what we in England can 
do to bring it to fruition. A full résumé of 
the lecture will be printed in our next num- 


LEAGUE NOTES 
ber. In the meanwhile we shall be pleased 
to send a copy of the printed ‘‘ aims ” of 
the society, drawn up by M. 
Gémier, to anyone who makes application 
to this office. 


new as 


if 


The time has come when, in the opinion 
of the Council, a further effort should be 
made to improve and enlarge the League's 
journal. The January number of DRAMA 
will therefore appear with four more pages 
text and illustrations, and four more 
pages of advertisements—an increase which 
is happily rendered necessary by the notable 
influx of advertising matter from various 


of 


sources which has already begun. In this 
connexion we draw the attention of our 


affiliated societies to the announcement ap- 
pearing on another page dealing with the 
special terms offered to societies wishing to 
use our columns for any form of publicity. 


That DRAMA is 


an admirable medium for 
trade and professional advertisements is 
being more and more recognized. To the 


amateur also we have reason to believe that 
the facilities, which we offer at a very rea- 
sonable will prove advan- 
This enlargement of the magazine 
will naturally entail an increase in editorial 
and we shall be grateful for the 
assistance of Mr. J. N. Marshall, who has 
recently joined our staff as assistant editor 
and publicity manager. 
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cost, no less 


tageous. 


work, 


May we remind those societies who have 
recently joined the that we are 
always happy to print such items of local 
news as they may favour us with from time 
to time? Especially are we glad to print 
accounts of plays performed and short in- 
dications of what plays are successful in 
their appeal to various types of audience. 
This news is of interest and value to every- 
Criticism the performances of 
individual players manifestly of less 
general interest, and for the benefit of all 
we must ask that, so far as possible, a self- 
denying ordinance may be observed. This 
is a better and pleasanter way than the use 
of the editorial blue pencil. Finally, it 
should be added that the best length for 
these notes is between 1oo and 250 words. 
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League 


one. of of 


1S 








The 


Theatre By 
net. 


New Spirit in 
Huntley C 


the European 


irter. Ernest Benn. 20s 


Confessions of a Showman. By C. B. Cochran. 
Heinemann. 25s. net. 

Mr. Huntley Carter's book is an unwieldy affair. 

It has the air of with a shovel instead 


being mad 

of a pen. Every page is heaped high with great 
All this shovelling seems to hav 
left Mr. Carter so much out of breath that he had 
none left for the l 


f 


masses Of tacts. 


Writing, which proceeds In a series 





of jerks and gasps. Ojten he gives up in despair 
th ittempt to write in’ a consecutive style, and 
falls back upon making lists and tabulat:ons. Per- 

ps he could have art inged his facts a little more 

t ively if he had used for this purpose soin 
of the entirely disporportionate amount of | space 
evoted » a lurid picture of ,the immorialities of 





war-time Londo Yet, although this is a highly 
unreadable book, it is extremely valuable as a work 
of reference, 1 the magnificent collection of photo 
graphs with which it is illustrated would alon 
make if nost worth its price. 

Mr. Cochran's book has not been treated by the 
‘ s s seriously as it deserves; but, on the 


ochran has brought it on himself. 





\\ re, z 
Lhe s so astonishingly ingenuous, so dreadtuliy 
puzzled and disappointed when the critics do not 
I Is shows, so delighted when they approve, 
ints in full their praises of himselt—and 
oes) so hout) running any ger of being 
wccused of conceit. This air of quite genuine 
ngenuousness, allied with casual references to 
vast undertakings and monstrous sums of money, 
vives t book a Navouring novel enough for even 
we 1 s led 4 ite 
1} re so many ways of looking at the book 
$a e of high adventure, as a brilliant seli 
yortr , as a revelation of theatrical finance, as a 
lection of good stories, as a mine of gossip 
ibout the stage and the ring. But, above all, it is 
the book of a man who cares passionately for art. 
The highbrows will not believe it. They speak 


because 


Mr. Cochran 








h condescending kindness of 
really, they think, it is quite wonderful that a mere 
showman, who deals in singing ducks and handcuff 
kings and dwarfs and monkeys and cowboy shows, 
should ever have thought of giving a ten weeks’ 
Season of Russian ballet. They regard him with 
ne sa condescending wonder with which they 
regard their hostess’s dog when it walks on its 
hind os But, of course, they point out, it was 
ery silly of the showman not to keep to his circus. 
The suld have told him Russian ballet would not 
pity In fact, the begin to suspect that Mr. 
Cochran may actually be an idealist—and everybody 
feels superior to him Small wonder that his bo k 
s en ited with such condescending kindness 
But Mr. Cochran is far too good a showman 
o be an idealist The tale of his Bull of Benares 
in Biddall’s menagerie shows that he has no sent 
tal illusions about the public taste. And then 
one remembers some of the things he offered the 
ublice—not only the Russian ballet, but the Chauve 
So s that recklessly superb production — of 


Cyrano “ designed by Dulac; Reinhardt's produc- 


re 
tion of ** The Miracle ’*; Pauline Lord in ** Anna 
Christie,"’ the Guitrys, Louis Verneuil, Duse; 
spectacular revues which were not only spectacular 
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but exquisitely beautiful, and intimate 


highbrowed 


revues whict 


weeklies treated as seriously as 


comedy by Shaw. The explanation is that whenever 


Mr. Cochran admires something intensely, he imme. 


di itely longs to possess it and show it prou ily 

the pubuc—even if he knows that the public y 
not. be puarticulariy interested. It is the reaso 
why in a Cochran revue there are many mor fine 
artists than there is room for—just as in the hous 
of a collector of furniture there are many mor 


The 


of be ing a great 


tables than are trouble with Mr 


showm 


N.M 


necessary. 


is that, in spite 


Cochran 


he is also some thing of a 


cCONnNOIsscur 


Stage-Lighting for Liitle Theatres By C. Hare 
Ridge. Hetfer. 5s. net. ; 

If Mr. Ridge had written) a_ purely techni 
book we would have thanked him gratefully 
leit it at that. But he has committed an error 
t s. He has. said just enougn about the th 
retical and ** artistic side of stage-lighting 
show us how well he can write about the subj 


t is just enough to tantalize us horribly, and mal 


us a little discontented with the book as it is. H 


Writes so concisely that he could have told us muet 
pages 


foreword by 


occupied by an unneces- 
Mr. Basil Dean, ar 
ore unnecessary introduction by Mr. Terer 


even in those seven 


sary but pleasant 


a still m 


Ciray. In future editions the usefulness of t 
book could be doubled by the addition of one or 
two chapters dealing with lighting more from th 


the ] 
the 
play-producing 
r inexperienced It 
ghting expert everything he need know, 
virtue—it tells him very little he need 
know. It is writ with the admirabl 
simplicity and conciseness, and is generously illus- 


int of view of producer than the clectriciar 


book is already indispensab 


In the meantime, 


to any amateur howe\ 


experienced « 


soci¢ CY. 


tells the 


amateur 
and—a 


nol 


I} 
rare! 


ten most 


with extremely clear diagrams and_ photo- 
The chapter 


grapis. on “ Design of the Little 
| heatre makes the book of value to more thé 
the electrician and the producer. 











book to be profoundly grateful for. 
Literature in the Theatre. By W. A. Darlington 
Chapman and Hall, 12s. 6d. net. 








Dramatic Values. By C. E. Montague. Methuen 
7s. Gd. net. 
\t first sight Mr. Darlington’s book seems 
trifle tame, but that is merely because he has none 
of the boisterous heartiness which is rapidly becom- | 


. eRe i 
ing the accepted style for dramatic criticism. H 
Writes quietly “and sanely, with a great deal of 
unestentatious shrewdness. The lack of originality 





little disappointing, lies 


than in |} 


makes the book a 
his choice of 


which 


more in motive is opinions 











Phe subjects of Mi. Montague’s essays, on the oth 
hand, are still refreshingly original in’ spite of tf 
fact that the book wits first published fifteen ye 

igo. It is an unusutlly good book of criticism, ful 
of tine thinking and brillia writing. The style 1s 
witty and polished, crammed with vivid and pic 
turesque phrases ; and at times, as in the essays 0 
the tragedies of Synge and Masefield, the writing 


takes on an emotional quality which stirs one as onl 
which is 


criticism genuine creative work is cap 


of doing. 


N. M 
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HULL’S LITTLE THEATRE 


performance of ‘* Advertising April, 
] 


\ bumper 











followed by complimentary supper to the players, 
brought to a triumphant finish on Saturday even- 
ing, November 14, the ten weeks’ season of plays 
wit \ I l recently inaugurated ‘* Li 
Theatre it has made such a distinet impres 
sion on the rtistic and dramatic life of Britain's 
ninth larg st city. 

Under direct civic patronage, and fortunate in 
the possession of such a gitted director as | Mr 
Art R. Whatmore, Hull’s Little Theatre in 
Kingston Square, profiting by its four weeks’ experi 
enta nture last vear, has with its extended 
season this autumn achieved at one Lound astonisl 
w success, financial and = artistic, its audiences 
growing week by week, until for the latter half of 
e season crowded and enthusiastic houses were 





Man ana 


Miss Ilorn 


thing ; indeed, both 
in speaking on different: occa 











sions from the st of Hulls Little Theatre, have 
expressed their delight at the strength of — the 
Repertory Movement in Hull, which at the pres 
e should soon” realize its hope of a permane 
» ¢ 1} ] 


civic Repertory Theatre with its own cultured play- 
going public. 


Working for 


has had an 


the Littl 


influential 


success, Hu 


Pheatre’s 


local committee mainly 








lrawn from the Hull Playgoers’ Society, with their 
President, Mr. Thos. Sheppard, M.Sc., at its head, 
lL the active and organized co-operation of 
it Society’s off Miss Hannchen M. Drasdo 
as proved an indefatigable Hon. Organizing Secre- 
, whil Mr. Whatmore and his clever iitth 
group of professional actors and actresses have 





n happy and successful conjunction with 
or so of Hull amateurs, mainly members 
ll Playgoers’ Society, who have shared the 
icting honours in brilliant fashion. 
Outstanding features of the performances 
er M Whatmore’s clever work as_ produce 
tt I scenic I settings of Mr. Erie Hiller 





n which he would be the first to acknowledge the 
luable help of Miss Louis« Jacobs, A.R.C.A 

the fine ind sympathetic encouragement of — the 
cal Press, and, above all, the Little Theatre's 

ndebtedness to its subscribers and patrons—fully 

representative of Hull’s artistic, business, and social 
ircles, who have already guaranteed such numeri- 
lly strong support for next year that an even 


longer season in autumn, 1926, is definitely announced. 


Hull’s Little Pheatre has ** modern stage, 
itl que features lighting and scenic effects, 





a 1 during the season—all of 
for the first time in Hull—have been, in 
** At Mrs. Beam’s ”’ (C. K 
Paul” (H. F. i 
Milne), ** Johr 
four one-act plays (John 
Susan Glaspell, and W. B 
(Vernon Woodhouse and 
New Morality - (Harold 
> (A. A. Milne), ‘‘ 
St. John Ervine), and ‘** Advertising Ay 


Herbert Farjeon and Horace Horsnell). 











Henrik 
ner, Miles M 
Maxwell a i 


I} sen), 


lle son, 


Limpet 





NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 





THE NORTHERN 


On November 13 and 14, in the 
Belast, the Northern Drama Lea 


the first play of their 1925-26 se: 
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Central 
presente 


Hall, 
d as 


The Knight 





















of the burning Pestle. Since the League was 
formed three years ago this has been the finest 
rlormance given. 

The acting all through was remarkably good, the 
st never dropping out of the Elizabethan atmo- 
s re. Those who stood cut prominently were 
Mr. Jackson Smyth as the Citizen; Miss Margaret 
Weir, his wife; Mr. Edward Wilson as Merry- 

mught; and Mr. A. Glenden’ng, who played the 
lifficult rdle of Ralph. Phe producer was Mr. 
Rk. H. McCandless. 

SOUTH NORWOOD 

\ he Stanley Hall, South Norwood, the South 
Norwood Repertory Players presented, on Wednes 
lay, October 28, the eighth of their series of plays 
The play chosen for the occasion was ** The Purse 
Strings,’ a comedy in four acts, by Bernard Part 

Phe play is well writt and constructed, and is 
ninently suitable for performance by 

mmpany. It consists of six characte 


four of them are of equal iniportancs 


ny ably led hy Mr. 





Gordo 


nselves worthy of the play in every respec 
The Purse Strings "’ is the story of a woman 
ho, kept short of money by an otherwise devoted 
sband, and moved by an irresistible desire for 
hings she is unable to pay for, takes them. 


and very dramatic follow, 


( ompli itions 


tragedy 


UNITED DAIRIES DRAMATIC 1ETY 


delightful comedy, ** Diana of Dobson's, 
Miss Cicely Hamilton, was presented by the 
ted Dairies Dramatic Society at the Guildhall 


SOC 








Scho of Music on October 27 and 28, and 
use of crowded houses on both occasions was 
nple evidence of the success of the undertaking. 
Pine ymedy Vas taken at a fine pace and even 


second act, trying one lor amateurs, did not 





vertax the capabilities of the company. 

Miss Maud Tufnell Barrett) scored hea and 
deservedly as the self- Diana In the dormi- 
) scene she was ably s 1 by the Misses 


Monsfield, Madeline James, 


Helen Morgan, and 


who are to be irmly commended 





for their team work. Miss Eifi Hughes, 
) idable and austere forewoman, Miss Pr 
really well in an unsympathetic impersonation. 
Mr. A. L. Barton acted soundly and well as 
Captain the Hon. Victor Bretherton, and was at his 
st in the Embankment scene As the truculent 
lomineering Sir Jabez Grinlay Mr. Bert Trot- 
n was admirable, particularly in the proposal 


duced by Mr. Rupert 
Miss Cicely Hamil- 


present at the dress 


wus most ably p 





M 
ton 
rehearsal. 


at whose invitation 


graciously consented to be 
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BIRMINGHAM CONFERENCE MINUTES 


Minutes of the Conference of Affiliated Societies 


and Members, held at 
October 31, at 10.30. 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth in the chair. 
The Minutes of the last Conference at Liverpool, 
which had been printed in Drama, were taken as 
ead and passed. 


Birmingham on Saturday, 


1. Statement with regard to the questi.n of raising 
the subscriptions of societies with a membership of 
over 100. 

Mr. Whitworth reported that the following resolu- 
tion had been drawn up by the Finance Committee 
and had been approved by the Council :— 

That the Finance Committee had 
considered the proposal that societies affiliated 
to the Drama League should pay an annual sub- 
scription proportionate to the membership, and 
gave due attention to the various methods which 
had been suggested for assessing the amount of 
such extra payments. In view, however, of the 
small number of societies number- 
ing over 100 members (probably not 10 per cent. 
and certainly not 5 per cent. over 200, it was 
held that the extra revenue accruing to the League 
would not be worth the objection likely to be 
some of the societies included. With 
rd to the need of a larger income for the 
ague it was felt that without prejudice to any 
modification that might be found desirable in the 
future, this could be most properly met for the 
present by an increase in the number of £1 1s. 
subscribers, and it was resolved that the Council 
should do all in its power to encourage such an 


carefully 





comparatively 


raised by 





increase either by publicity or by other means. 

Mr. Whitworth further stated that the member- 
ship of the League now stood at 1,322, 155 new 
having joined since August 1. He ap- 
a membership of 1,500 by Christmas. 


members 
pealed for 

Mr. Sharman (Liverpool Playgoers) stated that his 
Society had expressed its willingness to subscribe five 
guineas a year, but as the Council ‘thad decided that 
it would not be wise to increase subscriptions, he 
pledged his Society to do all in its power to increase 
the number of individual members. 

Mr. Sharman moved, Mr. A. P. Graves seconded, 
and it was Resolved— 

That the 
societies should be left as at present. 

Mr. Sharman further moved that every delegate 
present should pledge himself or herself to become 
in individual member of the League. 

Mr. Hannam Clark moved an amendment and 
Mrs. Rogers seconded, that every member present 
least one new member before 


basis of subscriptions of affiliated 


should bring in at 
the end of the year. 
The matter was discussed and it was finally 
decided that the resolution should not be put. 
Dr. Maskell (Harpenden) stated that he was sure 
that every delegate would do his best to bring in a 
w member. 
2. The following motion was moved by Mr 
Crompton Rhodes and seconded by Mr. Gillett :— 
That the Birmingham Plays and _ Pageants 
Committee deplores that there should be un- 
unqualified adjudicators for the 
Musical Festivals. The 


sympathetic or 
Dramatic Sections of 
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Committee desires the Council of the 

Drama League to consider it thoroughly. 

Mr. Crompton Rhodes stated that his Committee 
were of the opinion that Competitions were a great 
factor in village life and small communities, and 
they were anxious that the competitors should not 
be discouraged by the wrong type of adjudicator, 
He cited instances in which really good work was 
condemned because competitors indulged in gestures 
or spoke in the dialect of the district. Miss Elsie 
Fogerty urged that the promoters of Dramatic 
Competitions should state exactly the standard of 
adjudication required. She thought there were very 
few cases in which the Central School for Speech 
Training, through the Drama League, could not 
help. 

Captain H. S. Davies moved an amendment that 
a committee should be appointed to go into the 
matter. 

It was finally proposed by Mr. Crompton Rhodes, 
seconded by Mr. Hayward, 

Resolved— 

That the Conference desires the Council of the 
British Drama League to consider thoroughly 
the question of Dramatic Festivals with particular 
regard to Competition Adjudicators, and _ to 
appoint a sub-committee to go into the matter. 
Mr. F. E. Doran stated that he considered it most 

important that any work in connexion with competi- 
tions should be put on the right basis ; and that the 
committee appointed should have very wide terms 
of reference. He referred to the National Operatic 
and Dramatic Association, who were resuming their 
activities and who threatened rivalry with the 
British Drama League unless the highest standard 
was maintained. 


British 


3. The following motion was moved by Mrs. 
Masefield :— 

That it would add greatly to the usefulness 
and interest of future Conferences if a reading 
and recitation competition could be arranged 
among the delegates, either of set or unseen 


passages in verse—and _ preferably 
dramatic. 

Mrs. Rogers stated that she was in favour ol 
this motion, 

Mr. Hayward stated that the affiliated societies 
were unable to send actors as well as business dele- 
gates to the Conference, and it did not always 
follow that the business delegates could act. 

Mr. Whitworth stated that if the motion wer 
carried the time of the Conference would have to 
be extended, as the two days at present were fully 
taken up. 

This motion, on being put to the vote, was not 
carried. 

4. The following motion was 
Emma Goldman, and seconded by 
Chatwin :— 

That this meeting deplores the inadequacy 0! 
the production and acting evinced in the per- 
formances of foreign plays in England. 

In speaking to the motion Miss Goldman first 
made an apology to the Conference for her audacity 
a resolution after only one year 1M 
easier 


prose or 


moved by Miss 
Mr. Boughton 


in moving such 
England, but she thought it was sometimes 
for an outsider to judge, and she was struck by 
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the fact that foreign plays, and particularly Russian 
plays, were completely misunderstood by English 
people. The inadequacy of production of Tchehov’s 
plays in England was due to the ignorance here of 
the life which his drama reflected; and in this she 
considered the Drama League could help by educat- 
ing both producers and public. 

Mr. Boughton Chatwin, in seconding the motion, 
urged that Mr. Bridges Adams’ advice should be 
followed, and that should make their 
feelings felt in this matter. 

Mr. Purdom stated that he thought it a pity to 
single out foreign plays, as he was of opinion that 
the production of most plays was inadequate. 

Mrs. Rogers and Mr, Sharman supported the 
motion. 

Mr. Dawes moved an amendment that this meet- 
ing deplores the infrequency of production of foreign 
plays in England, 

Mr. Doran that he considered the English 
stage was never in a better state, and he protested 
against the lament which was becoming associated 
with the Conferences as to what was wrong with 
the Drama. At the same time he was not against 
the resolution, but considered it too sweeping, 

A discussion followed, and finally the Chairman 


audiences 


stated 


moved the following amendment, which was _ ac- 
-epted by Miss Goldman, and carried unanimously 
Resolved 

That this meeting would welcome a more in- 


instructed production and appreciation of foreign 

plays in this country. 

5. Invitation for a representative 
English Community players to take 
New York Little Tournament of 1926. 

Mr. Whitworth read a letter from Mr. Hartwig, 
the director of the New York Little Theatre Tourna- 
nent. inviting the British Drama League to take 
part in this Tournament next year from April 15- 
May 15, and guaranteeing all expenses while in 
America. 

Mr. Whitworth asked the Conference first of all 
to consider whether it was possible to accept this 
invitation on general grounds, other than financial. 

Mr. Doran proposed, Dr. Maskell seconded, and 


it was 


group of 
part in the 


Resolved— 

That the Conference accepts the invitation. 

Mr. Whitworth then asked the Conference to 
consider the selection of the group that should 
ompete 


Mr. Doran suggested that the competing team 
should be the team which wins a competition to be 
held in this country. 

Mr. Sharman pointed out that it did not follow 
vat the winning team in an English competition 
vould be likely to win in a competition in America. 

Mr, Hannam Clark stated that he considered the 
adjudicators should know something of English life, 
and he was also strongly of the opinion that tha 
ompeting group should be representative of English 
country drama. 

Mr. Hayward thought that a questionnaire should 
be sent round to societies to find out which of their 
members would be free for the period stated. 

Mr. Wale Smith stated that there would be a 


great difficulty in finding a group whose members 
could all be spared at the same time. 
Mr. Hayward suggested that a competition should 
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be held in three or four areas, and the winning 
team in each should then and the 
final winners go to America. 

Mr. Crompton Rhodes stated that his organization 
in Birmingham were ready to organize a competi- 
tion in the spring on the lines of the 
Tournament. 

Mr. Purdom 
seconded, 


area compete 
American 


Clark 
should be a 


Mr. Hannam 
team 


moved, and 
that the competing 
group already existing. 

Mr. Nye (O.U.D.S.) asked how the difficulty, 
when a group consisted of entirely one sex, could 
be overcome. 

Miss Fogerty stated that a group would have 
to rehearse for at least six weeks before going to 
\merica, and this fact would increase the difficulty 
of a team composed of individuals ( 
from various groups. 

Mr. Linsley Thomas (Bath) was of the opinion 
that the team should be composed of actors accus- 
tomed to play together. 

Mr. Purdom’s resolution was then put to the vote, 
and carried: 


That the 
Tournament 
existence. 


being selected 


American 
already in 


team competing in the 
should be a_ group 


The question was then discussed as to the method 
of choosing a group. 

It was proposed by Mr. Doran, and seconded by 
Mr. Pettit, and : ; 
Resolved 

That the group 
a competition, 
Mr. T. R. Dawes moved, and Mr. Doran seconded, 
nd it was 
Resolved— 

That a Committee should be appointed to draw 
up a scheme, and that this Committee should be 
composed of three members of this Conference and 
two members to be nominated by the Council, 
with power 
The following five members were then proposed : 
Mr. Doran, proposed by Mr. Dawes; Mr, Purdom, 
proposed by Mr. Adams; Mr. Sharman, proposed 
by Mr. Thompson; Mr. Hayward, proposed by 
Mr. Howell Davies; Mr. Boughton Chatwin, pro- 
posed by Mr. Dawes. 

A ballot was taken, and Mr. Doran, Mr. Purdom 


should be chosen by means of 


to co-opt. 


and Mr. Sharman were elected. 
Mr. Whitworth was asked in the meantime to 
accept Mr. Hartwig’s invitation on general lines, 


and to point out that a team would be sent if cer- 

tain difficulties could be overcome. 

Mr. Whitworth stated that the Council would 
be glad to welcome any suggestions in regard to 
the competition, and members were asked to let the 
Council have their comments as soon as possible. 

6. The following motion was moved by Mr. 
Miles Malleson, and seconded by Mr. Slater (Stock- 

Garrick) :— 

That the Incorporated Society of Authors be 
again approached in regard to the advantages of 
the royalty over the fee system of payment to 
authors on amateur productions, 

Mr. Miles Malleson stated that he wished to move 
the resolution, as he was organizing sixty or seventy 
dramatic groups in the I.L.P., and one of the chief 
difficulties was the author’s fee. He was of the 
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port 
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there should be some differentiation 
een amateur societies who act to pass the time 
who build up Littl 
Theatres; the la put them- 
also pointed 


opinion tha 
bety 
and those are striving to 
tter should in some way 
footing. He 
authors would certainly gain in the long 
increased number o 

Mr. Bernard Shaw 
been the pioneer in 
instead of fixed 


become widely 


selves on a 


that 


professional 
out 
run on ccount of | the per- 
had 
this 
with 


known 


formances of their plays. 


for nearly twenty years 


matt ol 
the lt 


percentages fees, 


that his plays have 
and frequently played. 

Slater (Stockport Garrick) stated that he was 

this 

where 


second resolution, as his society had 


was becoming 
His society 


their work 
EXCESSIVE 
dramatists, but there 
discrimination. He considered that when 
Society of a higher per- 


i point 


ited because of fees. 


were anxious to be fair to the 
should be 
approaching the \uthors 
entage should be offered. 
Mr. Ahier (Huddersfield) supported the resolution. 
Mr. H which had 
passed by the Birmingham Plays and Pageants 
to the effect that should not 
per cent., with a 10s. for 


and £1 10s. three-act 


ivward submitted a resolution, 
been 
rovalties 
minimum of 
one | VS for two or 
plays. 
Mr. 
inquired what the 
in this matter. 
Mr. Sharman st 
that 
present at 


stated 


Players) 


had 


Eastwood (Burnage Garden Village 
Council of the League done 
the im- 
Society 


under 
Authors’ 
Conference. 


ited that he was 
member of the 
this 
that he 


more 


pression 
would be 
Mr. 


Le igue had not 


Purdom wis disappointed that 


dont since the Stockport 

Conterence, 
Mr. Graves 

\uthors’ Society hi 


royalty system. 


the 
the 


member of 
benefit from 


that as a 
had derived 


stated 


Mr. Crompton Rhodes suggested that the League 
should Messrs, French. 

In reply, Mr. Whitworth stated in 
instance that the League had put forward 
iny proposal for the actual percentage to be paid. 
This was left entirely to the dramatist to decide. 
He read the letter which had been the most 
important dramatists outlining the scheme whereby 
the gross takings should be paid 
amateur performances, with a minimum payment 
or a play lasting than an hour, and 

play lasting an hour or over. In 
letter he had favourable 
several dramatists, names were 

Whitworth further reported that a 
of Authors had been invited to attend 
regretted that that Society 
send a representative. He 
stated that the League would again approach the 
Society of Authors in the hope that they would 
make a recommendation to their members to adopt 
the royalty svstem. During the past year the 
Drama League had prevailed upon the Society of 
Authors to consider play readings as domestic and 
when the audience numbered than 50. 
Langridge moved that an endeavour should 
to obtain the presence of a representative 


approat h 
the first 


never 


sent to 


a pe centage on 


f less 


for 


this had replies 


from 1 whose read. 


Mr. 
the Society 
this Conference, 
had not its way to 


member 


and he 


seen 


private less 
Mr 


be made 


of Messrs. Samuel French at the next Conference, 
Mr. Miles Malleson suggested that it would be a 
help if a printed paysheet could be circularised 


among affiliated societies, so that they might under- 
by means of the royalty 


stand how payment 
tem should be made, 
Mr. Whitworth promised that he would print in 
Drama a specimen paysheet and print off extra copies 
for the use of those societies applying for them, 
The motion, as follows, was then put to the vote 
and carried unanimously : 

That the Incorporated Society of Authors be 
again approached in regard to the advantages of 
the over the system of payment to 
authors on amateur productions. 


SYS- 


rovalty fee 
Other Business. 

The following motion was moved by Mr. 
(Huddersfield Thespians) seconded by Lady 
Smith, and 

Resolved 

That this Conference strongly recommends the 

Council of the British Drama League to ask the 

censor of plays to consider carefully the relaxation 

of the censorship upon the production of Biblical 
plays in which Jesus Christ is a Character. 

Mr. Ahier stated that Mr. St. John Ervine had 
lately in the Observer called attention to Masefield’s 
beautiful play ‘* The Trial of Jesus,’’ which should 
be acted but was forbidden by the censor on account 
of the Deity figuring as a Character. 

Mr. Hayward supported the resolution. 

Miss Pakington enquired if the suggested relaxa- 
were granted whether the censor would still be 


Ahier 
Mabel 


tion 
able to ban blasphemies. 

The Chairman replied that in 
phemies would © still under 


his opinic n_ blas- 


come the censor’s 
jurisdiction. 
Capt. H. S. 
censorship should he 
liminary action might he 


Davis was of the opinion that the 
abolished and that this pre- 
developed at some future 
conference. 

The motion, on 
carried. 

Mr. Whitworth reported that he had received a 
letter from Miss Radford (Sheffield Playgoers) asking 
that the date of next vear’s conference might be 
fixed at once. 

Discussion followed, and it was finally proposed 
by Mr. Ahier and 

Resolved 

That the Conference for 1926 should be held 
on the last Friday and Saturday in October. 

Mr. Hannam Clark proposed and it was unani- 
mously 


Resolved 
That a hearty vote of thanks be given to the 


local hosts and hostesses who were so kindly enters 
taining the delegates, and also to Mr. H. Howell 
and Mr. J. Wale Smith for the excellent 
arrangements made for the Conference, 
Mr. Ahier proposed, and it was unanmiously 
Resolved— 

That a hearty vote of thanks should be given 
to Mr. Whitworth for taking the chair at this 
Conference. 


being the vote, was 


put to 


Davies 





the 
ion 
ical 


had 
Id’s 
yuld 


unt 














Laura Smithson 


L.R.A.M., Elocution Double Diploma. 
Of the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’ Shakespeare Co., and 
principal West End Theatres. Director of 
the Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare Festival 
Summer School of Elocution 1913—1920, 
and of Folkestone Summer School of 

Drama, 1924. 


Recommended by : 


SIR F. R. BENSON 

MISS LILIAN BAYLIS 
MISS GLADYS COOPER 
MISS EDITH CRAIG 
LADY GOMME 

BEN GREET, ESQ. 
WILLIAM POEL, ESQ. 
MISS SYBIL THORNDIKE 


ad 


THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND DRAMATIC 
TRAINING INCLUDES 
Breathing, Enunciation, Expression, Ges- 
ture, and English Phonetics. Stammering 


and other defects of speech corrected. 
Plays Produced. 


Address : 
102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8, 
and Gaiety Theatre, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Matda Vale 3444 


os 


NORTHERN CONNECTION 
Directed by 


Ivy Smithson 


Co-Director of Folkestone Summer School 

of Drama, 1924, who visits weekly Darling- 

ton, Middlesbro’, West Hartlepool, Stock- 

ton-on-Tees, and is the local representative 

of the London Poetry Society Examinations. 

Amateur Societies Advised and Plays 
Produced. 


Address : 


One Ropner Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Co, Durham. 


ST. PANCRAS 
PEOPLE'S THEATRE 


AND 
DRAMATIC ART CENTRE 


36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C.1 (Tel. Mus. 346) 
Director and Producer: Miss MAUDE SCOTT. 


WEEKLY PERFORMANCES 











Thursdays and Saturdays throughout the 
season. List of plays may be had on 
application. 

KEEN AMATEUR ACTORS ARE 
NEEDED 


for the Repertory Company. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES IN 
Elocution, Acting, Dancing, Fencing, Play 
Production, etc., in connection with the 

above. 
Many opportunities for public appearance 
of students. 
Spring Term starts January 15 
Prospectus on application. 














THE STUDIO 
THEATRE 


From Warwick Road, 
Kensington 


AT 


SWANAGE 





DIONYSUS, -:- 
THE FLYING HORSE 
AND 


TWO HUMORESQUES 


IN SONG, DANCE AND RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 


Designed and Produced by Hilda Spencer Watson 
David Brynley, Singer, etc., and Dulcitone, Violin, Virginals. 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12th, at 5.30 p.m. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12th, at 8.30 p.m. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 14th, at 56.30 p.m. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 14th, at 8.30 p.m. 
TICKETS : 4s, and 2s. 10d. (including tax). 
Box Office Open Daily, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


The Performance lasts about one-and-a-half hours. 


Tea or Supper, either before or after the performance, may be 
h 


ad at the Trocadero. 
It is expected shortly to produce these plays in London. 























A CHRISTMAS CHALLENGE 


ON DECEMBER THE FIRST 


The Membership of the Drama League stood at 


1,401 








BY JANUARY THE FIRST 


we are pledged to a membership of at least 


1,500 


Recent accessions show that this is a quite possible 
objective, ¢.g. 


New members in 
August 31 ) 
September 54 | 224 new members 
October 73 
November 66 ) 


in four months 


Will every member help us by inducing at least ONE 

friend to join by the end of the year? Then we shall ’ 

have not 1,500 members but 2,802! And that would be a 

fine thing, and would render further appeals unnecessary 
for a long time to come. 








Prospectuses for Distribution will be sent free to any member applying to the 
Hon. Secretary, 8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 
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